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Vhis is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose recognized by 


yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead of a 
feverish seltish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that 
the world will not devote itself to making you happy. 
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h his genius and his laughter, towered then 


raries and juniors, as he still does today. a 
ifetime later, a Prince and Cardinal of Literature, the greatest 
European figure and writer since Voltaire.’ —Sir Osbert Sitwell 
on the period just before the firse World War, in Great Morning 
(Macmillan, 1948), the third volume of his Left Hand, Right 
Hand! 


PREFATORY 


This is the first time that we have been late in publication, 
and we regret co add chat, unless The Shavian is to share the fate 
of so many “ little reviews” in these unpropitious times, it is as 
an irregular publication that it must appear in future—as funds 
permit, in other words. That is one reason why it is now 
available only to members and associate members, on whose 
generosity, patience, and Shavian kindliness we must more than 
ever depend 

The present issue finds us otherwise as cheerful as is 
humanely permitted in this wicked unShavian world, and we 
noted with sympathy and approval a recent News-Chronicle re- 
buke to the indifference (" uncouthness” might be the better 
word) of the English nation where its literary heritage is concern- 
ed. Both Shaw and Wells have suffered from this sort of criminal 
neglect. A vast“ H.G.” manuscript collection has been whipped 
away from these shores by the University of Illinois (where it will 
no doubt be in excellent hands), and © The other day,” reports 
the leader-writer in the News-Chronicle, * there was a pathetic 
little auction of some of Bernard Shaw's personal effects. It 
created no stir. It might have been thought that somewhere in 
these islands there was someone who was willing to pay more 
than 32s. 6d. for the pianola belonging to Corno di Bassetto 
Yet chat was all it fetched. Such placid unconcern about the 
artist does Britain little credit.” 

Litigation is pending over the Spelling Reform clauses in 
Shaw's Will, and from September 30th, Shaw's Corner is to be 
let by the National Trust as a private dwelling-house on con- 
dition that public access is provided every Saturday and that 
Shaw's study and garden hut are preserved in their present state. 
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(Until September present arrangements for viewing the house 
continue). We are tempted to add that offers for the complete 
removal of Shaw's Corner to New England (see The Apple Cart, 
Act 2) are earnestly solicited. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


in the Lamont Room of The National Book League at 
No. 7 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Admission : 
ls. 6d. or by membership card. 


Monday April 26th, Dr. RK. F. Rattray, author 
of Bernard Shaw «a Chronicle, on The Butler-Shaw Philosophy. 


Friday May 28th, 7 p.m.: Mr |. C. Trewin, the well- 


known author and dramatic critic, on Shaw as Dramatic Critic. 


Monday June 28th, 7 p.m.: Mr C. B. Purdom, author of 
the forthcoming book on Granville-Barker, on Shaw and 
Granville-Barker. 


On Sunday June 27th there will be the annual ramble 
and reading in Epping Forest (fuller details on application) 

There will “ no meetings in July and August, but on 
Sunday July 25th there will be a 14-mile “ stroll to the Middle 
Ages” from Wrotham via Ightham Mote and Shipbourne to 
Tonbridge (meet the General Secretary near Platform 9 at Vic- 
toria to catch the "11.18" to Wrotham), and on Sunday August 
29th there will be a 12-mile stroll from Welwyn North via 
Shaw's Corner to Harpenden (meet the General Secretary soon 
after 11 a.m. by the main line booking office to catch the “11.21” 
from King's Cross to Welwyn North). This may be the last 
opportunity for visiting Shaw's Corner on a Sunday. 


Friday September 10th: Members’ Miscellany. not 
longer than 10 minutes in duration are invited—longer items 
only by arrangement in advance. Questions and discussion. 

Apart from the April and June meetings above, all our 
NBL meetings will be on Fridays, and the two last such meetings 
in 1954 will be on November Sth and December 3rd. (No 
meeting in October) 

At the General Secretary's. On Saturday June 5th 


(Whit-Saturday) there will be an informal discussion meeting, 
at which it is hoped Mrs Vera Scriabine will be present before 
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her return to New York. Mrs Marjorie Batson requires to be | Natio 


notified a few days in advance if you are coming. Members only, | «re (0 
7 p.m. 

PUBLICATIONS IN STOCK aa 

(post free unless otherwise stated) welco 

Bulletin Nos. 47, 49, and 50 ; The Shavian Nos. | (contain- ; 
ing “ Shaw Speaks on War”) and 2. 2s. 6d. or 50 cents each. WI 

Prefaces of Bernard Shaw, when available (usually 1934 [Or 
edition). 50s. or $8. Members only. ‘~% 

Shaw's Corner: How to Get There. 3d. (free to overseas yy 
applicants). 

Shavian Tracts Nos. | (Creative Evolution, by H. C. Dufhin ; Profe 
revised by Shaw) and 2 (Bernard Shaw's Debt to William Blake, ” enn 
by Irving Fiske ; foreword and notes by Shaw). 6d. or 10 cents gicyy 
each. SIPE, 

Bulletin Supplement: The Copyrighting of Shaw's Early) pon 
Dramatic Work, by F. E. Loewenstein. 6d. or 10 cents. HARI 

The History of 4 Famous Novel (An Unsocial Socialist), by © Mr ‘ 
F. E. Loewenstein. 2s. 6d. or 50 cents. lives 

The Rehearsal Copies of Bernard Shaw's Plays, by F. E. of Sa 
Loewenstein. 5s. or $1. | Miss¢ 

Bernard Shaw, by Eric Bentley. By far one of the bese | from 
modern critical studies of Shaw. 5s. or $1. one 


Bernard Shaw, by A. C. Ward (Writers and their Work Lenc 
series). 1s. Od. or 30 cents rer 


for 

, NOTE: We are glad to supply any current British publication |. 
De (especially those mentioned in The Shavian) to overseas or provin- we % 
i cial members at normal price plus postage. We take particular — whic 
pleasure in supplying copies of and information regarding such parac 
cheap edition series as Everyman's Library, Penguin Books, and magi 
World's Classics, which are possibly unequalled anywhere in the | f 
world for range and value. Bae 
| prod 
MEMBERSHIP AND OTHER NOTES | ~ 
ers 

The General Secretary with his family will he on holiday in 7 
Dorset during the first half of July, and asks to be excused from : inter 

all correspondence during that periud. | 

We cordially welcome as a member The Raymond Mander welc 
and Joe Mitchenson Theatre Collection (5 Venner Road, London, Mex 
S.E. 26). The Collection is a well-known treasure house of stage ting 
history, which is eventually to be presented to the nation to form, from 


it is hoped, the Exhibition and Research Department of the play 
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National Theatre. Messrs Mander and Mitchenson themselves 
are to publish shortly a comprehensive illustrated Shaw Compan- 
ion. Other institutions to become members of late are the 
NORTH-WESTERN UNIVERSITY LiprARY of Evanston, Illinois, 
and the JOHANNESBURG PUBLIC LIBRARY, and these we likewise 
welcome. 

We welcome, too, Mr Ernest |. MeHew of London, 
5.W.17., and student member NORMAN JESSEP of East Looe, 
Cornwall. From New Zealand is welcomed Mr ALAN F. 
ANDREWS of Wellington, and from Holland student member 
|. J. ELrrericu of Rotterdam. Dr Patrick Brown of Cape 
Town, South Africa, has rejoined the Society. 

Among further United States applicants we heartily greet 
Professor WILLIAM RuFF of Gainesville, Florida, together with 
’ student members from Florida University: CALVIN MITCHELL, 
RICHARD ONKEY, HARDIN GOODMAN, ROBERT EVANS, PATRICIA 
Sipe, ALTON Mote, and Mrs SALLY Rees. From New York 
come Mr MORTON COHEN (New York City), Mrs KATHARINE S 
Harris (Great Neck), Mr Eowarp C. NeLson (Elmhurst), and 
Mr WitttAM O'Byrne (Brooklyn). Miss JEAN M. STEVENS 
lives in Saint Paul, Minnesota, and members of The Interplayers 
of San Francisco, California, who have recently joined us are the 
Misses JoYCe LANCASTER, LOREN GAGE, and BARBARA MERCER. 
From their picturesque theatre, once a famous mansion (home at 
one period of more dubious activities) on Russian Hill, Miss 
Lancaster writes that she is, “ vitally and exhaustively,” an active 
member in this non-commercial theatre group and an enthusiast 
for GBS. “On the day, the very day, | got your pleasant note, 
we were denied the rights to produce The Doctor's Dilemma, 
which we had been rehearsing for some six weeks, so the Shavian 
paradox really involves us all! It seems that the cinema- 
magnates are interested in The Doctor's Dilemma, and that non- 
profit theatres must lump it... We have, though, in the past, 
produced Heartbreak House, Great Catherine, Fanny's First Play, 
and the maiden production in these parts of Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
fession, which was a howling hit, and if possible we have every 
intention of producing a great many more of Shaw's plays.” 

Just as we go to press we have the very great pleasure of 
welcoming Professor DANE FARNSWORTH SMITH (University of 
Mexico, Albuquerque), whose most recent work is a very fascina- 
ting book on The Critics in the Audience of the London Theatres 
from Buckingham to Sheridan: a study of neoclassicism in the 
playhouse, 1671-1779. (University of New Mexico Press, 1953). 
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Our latest associate members are Mr JOHN TAYLOR of Kil- 
barchan, Renfrewshire, and Mr EDwARD MURCH of Yelverton, 
Devon. 

Donations: Donations t the General Funds have been 
received from Mr John Gassner, Dr A. Henderson, Alderman H 
Humphreys, Miss M. Brian, Mrs K. Chandler, Mr R. B. Graves, 
and Mr S. Shaw, and to the Journal Fund from Mr H. Akmakjian, 
Mrs K. Chandler, Dr A. Stone, and Mr A. Wootton. A donation 
was also received from the Romford Branch of the National 
Federation of Professional and Business Womens’ Clubs after a 
recent lecture-recital by the General Secretary 

Our President was president at the Annual General Meeting, 
and has been both “ radio-active” and busy in the theatre. In 
April he is directing Miss Rachel Kempson as Saint Joan at the 
Q Theatre 

Miss Harriet Cohen has received the Brazilian honor of 
Cavalier of the National Order of the Southern Cross. Miss 
Cohen, CBE since 1938, also holds Belgian and Czechoslovak 
orders. Further Harriet Cohen Awards (to encourage young 
musicians in all parts of the world) have been made recently. 

Miss Ellen Pollock has been blood-curdling again in Grand 
Guignol at the Irving Theatre 

Mr Dan Laurence has become Editor of the American Shau 
Bulletin, and the first number under his editorship is expected to 
appear shortly. We await it with some trepidation 

Among our American contingent heading in Indian file for 
England this year are Professor A. H. Nethercot, Mrs Vera 
Scriabine, and Mr Phillip Rochlin. We look forward to some 
cordial handshakes. Professor Nethercot's Men and Supermen: 
the Shavian Portrait Gallery has just been published by Harvard 
University Press. Professor Nethercot is here to write a book 
on Annie Besant 

Mr. Felix Aylmer is appearing opposite Miss Katherine 
Cornell in Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse’s The Prescott 
Proposals at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York. He has the 
eminently suitable role of United Nations Ambassador from the 
United Kingdom 

Mile Eugénie Raver, a true enchantée and one of the 
most able expounders in this country of French culture, has rec- 
ently undergone a serious eye operation in Oxford Eye Hospital 
We learn with deep regret that she has lost the sight of her 
eye, but we are not surprised to learn that she continues to be an 
inspiration to all who come into contact with her by her brave 
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example and very practical interpretation of the Shavian “ true 
joy of life.” Even in hospital (reports the General Secretary 
with real Gallic fervor) " five minutes with Eugenie is as stimu- 
lating as an act of Shavian comedy. She wears her enthusiasm 
as Cyrano de Bergerac his white plume. . / 

The General Secretary has fulfilled over a dozen lecture- 
recital engagements during the first quarter of the year, including 
one on Bernard Shaw: Immoralist and Heretic for the Oxford 
Heretics Club and one on The Theatre Triumphant: from 
Mystery to Modernity for Spalding Gentlemen's Society. He is 
to address the Indian Institute of Culture on April 23rd. Also 
lecturing in Oxford have been Alderman Hubert Humphreys 
and Mr Allan M. Laing. 


Non-membership Notes. The Fabian Society was 70 years 
old in January. 

Mr A. J. Taylor has recently supported in The Daily Herald 
the idea of Equal Pay for All. “How can people be equal eco- 
nomically if they are paid unequally? Political democracy says : 
One man, one vote. Economic democracy should say: ‘One 
man, one wage 

The distinguished actor, Cecil Trouncer, died on December 
Sth. His enormous range of parts had included the Inquisitor 
in Saint Joan, Bombardone in Geneva, and more recently Van- 
hattan in The Apple Cart. \n 1925 he toured South Africa with 
the Macdona Players. He will be greatly missed by stage, film, 
and radio audiences 

On February 26th died the Very Reverend W. R. Inge, 
formerly Dean of St. Paul's. Described once as “a pillar of the 
Church of England and two columns of the Evening Standard,” 
he was fitted with a “ pre-epitaph” by Humbert Wolfe : 

Hark the herald angels sing 
timidiy, because Dean Inge 
has arrived, and seems to be 
bored by immortality.” 
More famous are the lines by Bernard Shaw, two of whose 
essays on “ Our Great Dean” may be found in Pen Portraits and 
Reviews: 
If you his temper would unhinge 
And his most sacred rights infringe, 
Or, excommunicated, singe 
Where friends for ever writhe and cringe 
Imploring that a drop of ginge- 
R ale may on their tongues impinge, 
Address him then as Doctor Inge ; 
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Burt if you prize the proper thing, 

Be sure you call him Doctor Ing. 

(Unless, your ignorance to screen, 

You temporise with Mister Dean) 

But be advised by me and cling 

To the example of the King 

And fearlessly pronounce him Ing. 

Then rush to hear him have his fling 

In Paul's and places where they sing. 
Oscar Straus, composer of The Waltz Dream and of The 
Chocolate Soldier (based on Arms and the Man) died on January 
Lith, We also note with deep regret the passing of Dr E. W. 
Barnes, former Bishop of Birmingham and one of the most en- 
lightened churchmen of this or any age, and of Eugene O'Neill, 
America’s leading dramatist 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Before the Meeting at The National Book League on Feb- | 


ruary 22nd, the President gave a reading from On the Rocks, 
after which he proposed Mrs Joan Simpson as Chairman of the 
Meeting 

The Minutes of the previous AGM were read in slightly 
abbreviated form. The General Secretary reported on the im- 
proved attendance at meetings during the year, and he thanked 
those who had helped. A copy of the audited Balance Sheet is 
being circulated to members. The present officers and the Hon. 
Auditor (Mr R. E. Dunford) were all re-elected, and Executive 
Committee members clected or re-elected were: Mr R. Abrahams, 
Miss T. Block, Miss V. L. Doe, Mr R. Hughes, Miss N. Leifer, 
Mrs B. Pearce, Mrs |. Simpson, Mr R. Simpson, Miss B. Smoker, 
Mr B. Walker, Mrs D. Watson, and Mr |. Watson 

It was agreed that meetings at the National Book League be 
all on Fridays after June. Subscriptions remain at the previous 
year's rates. It was resolved that the Executive Committee be 
empowered to grant the General Secretary during the current 
year an Honorarium of up to £30 if and when finances permit. 


A HERETIC SPEAKS 
ON NURSERY REFORM 


Mr Geoffrey Handley-Taylor on Comics and Nursery Rhymes 
Barbara Smoker reports; On November 6th (perhaps it 
should have been a day earlier! ), after a reading by our President 
of the Inquisitor’s Speech from Saint Joan and by the General 
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Secretary (who took the chair) of Shaw's views on " How to Be- 
come a Model Parent,” Mr Geoffrey Handley-Taylor began one 
of the most entertaining and instructive of talks by taking a 
ulance at some of the sadistic horrors found in the usual fairy- 
tales for children. He described the shudders and facial expres- 
sions of a little girl he had seen reading a well-known collection 
of these stories, in which the characters generally include witches 
or evil old men, and typical occurrences are family murders, 
drownings, smothering to death, and cutting people in half with 
a scythe or chopping them into small peices. Some psychologists 
think that these things have no permanent effect on the mind of 
a child, but our speaker was not so sure. Every generation has 
its Nero or Hitler ; might not the fairy-tales al nursery rhymes 
of their childhood have helped them on a bit? And consider 
the effect these stories have on the repute of the poor step- 
mother ! 

Nursery rhymes, which were not, of course, originally in- 
tended for the nursery, are scarcely more suitable for children 
than fairy-tales. The age and temperament of the child should 
always be taken into consideration by the parent in this matter. 
There have been various recent attempts at nursery rhyme re- 
form—e.g. “They all run after the farmer's wife, Who cuts 
them some cheese witn the carving knife "—but few of these 
have been successful, either from the literary aspect or that of 
popularity. 

The tone of the voice is a most important factor when re- 
citing nursery rhymes to the very young, to whom the actual 
words mean much less than the quality of the sound. 


Passing from the traditional to the modern, Mr Handley- 
Taylor analysed a typical American comic, with its stories of 
crime and brutality, its element of war-mongering, and its 
message that only through lawlessness and violence can one get 
things done. The slogan which often appears on the cover, 
Crime Does Not Pay,” is sheer hypocrisy May not these 
comics have something to do with the high rate of juvenile 
delinquency in the United Sates? 

As for the English hymns, which are mostly full of death, 
poverty, sin and sorrow, and such phrases as “ Soon shall come . . . 
the rending of the tomb,” can these possibly be considered fit 
for children? Admittedly, children must learn about death some 
time, but is it right that they should know all about death long 
before they know the facts of life? 
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Although Mr Handley-Taylor had perhaps been less hereti- 
cal than some of us had hoped, his talk provoked plenty of dis- 
cussion, mostly on the subject of American comics. 


Asked whether the comics could possibly be intended for 
very young children, who would surely be unable to read them 
fluently, Mr Handley-Taylor said that even before learning to 
read many children looked at the horrible pictures. It was, how- 
ever, suggested that some of the more pornographic comics were 
actually intended for adult consumption. 


It was put forward that there is apparently a phase of de- 
velopment which most children go through when their behaviour 
shows a streak of cruelty, and it is not at all certain that their 
reading has anything to do with this. In fact, a recent investiga- 
tion into the reading habits of juvenile delinquents showed that 
they tended to read less than the average child, of comics as well 
as everything else. If children are treated properly, crime 
stories will have no harmful effect, for they will consider the 
law as benevolent. On the other hand, it was pointed out that 
children often fail to distinguish very clearly between stories 
and real life, and cases were mentioned of children trying to 
emulate fictitious characters. One small boy, copying what he 
had seen in a comic, recently tried to hang himself and was dis- 
covered only just in time. On a less serious plane, many small 
boys are in the habit of “ wolf-whistling,” no doubt encouraged 
by “cheesecake “: that clement in comics which Mr Handley- 
Taylor defined as " the canonisation of bosom and thigh.” 


The general feeling of the meeting was that there is a good 
cause for banning the worst comics from the country altogether 
However, there is a vast sum of money involved in the comics 
industry, and vested interest is bound to make a fight of it. It 
was very curious that so much obvious pornography got through, 
while often there was such difficulty in obtaining the really first- 
class American academic and literary journal. The speaker 
commended what seemed to be a greater concern for children’s 
moral welfare and entertainment in countries on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. Mr Handley-Taylor concluded by pointing 
out that he himself is not primarily a rhyme-reformer so much 
as a strong believer in controversy on the subject as a stimulus 
So it proved on the present occasion. 
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GERTRUDE STEIN 
a talk by Miss Elizabeth Sprigge ; reported by Barbara Smoker 


After a reading by the General Secretary (who took the 
chair) from The Intelligent Woman's Guide and from Misalliance, 
Miss Sprigge, who was introduced as one of the translators for the 
Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation that Shaw had endowed with 
his Nobel Prize money, explained that the title of her talk had 
no more than a verbal connection with Shaw's play. Gertrude 
Stein's apple-cart was literary convention, the apples being words 

words which had been wrapped up in habit and memory and 
emotional association, until she upset the apple-cart and un- 
wrapped each apple, polishing it and tasting it. Her love of the 
English language was profound, and she liked to hear French 
spoken around her to leave her “alone with English.” She 
chose to live in Paris because “ Paris was where the twentieth 
century was,” and she was passionately twentieth century 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1874 of an American middle-class 
family, a background she was always grateful for, Gertrude Stein 
spent parte of her infancy in Europe, and her girlhood in 
California. She read avidly, going through Shakespeare ar the 
age of eight. From 1893 to 1897 she studied philosophy and 
psychology at Radcliffe, where William James considered her one 
of his most interesting pupils. From 1897 to 1902 she studied 
medicine at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, and it was during 
those years that she absorbed the details of negro life found in 
her first book. Having independent means, she went to Europe 
in 1903 and settled with her brother in Paris, where their studio 
in Rue de Fleurus became a centre for artists and writers for 
more than a generation. So much so that often the only time 
she had for writing was during the night! 

After writing her first book, Three Lives, she began at once 
on her “monumental” work: the 1,000-pages of The Making 
if Americans ; and in this enormous book she developed her in- 
dividual style, based on repetition and a continuous present. She 
felt it essential to use mde. oy a new, pure way, to overcome their 
staleness. When poets first used words like “ moon” and " sea” 
and “love,” these words stood for something real, but they had 
gradually become worn-out with use and stifled in old associations, 
she said in a lecture in America, and she set herself the job of 
bringing them back to life. “Loving repeating is one way of 
being,” she wrote, and she claimed that people's “ pleading 
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nature” or “ attacking nature” is revealed by the way in which 
they repeat themselves. She was always concerned with “ the 
bottom nature of human beings.” 

Her work was influenced by contemporary painting, Three 
Lives being written while gazing at a Cézanne portrait, and her 
abstract work deriving much from cubism. From 1906 she was 
a close friend of Pablo Picasso, and she believed she was doing 
with words what Picasso was doing with paint. The two of them 
used to discuss what it was like to be a genius. One of her 
sayings was: “If it is possible, why do it?” Because she was a 
comic—in the great sense—she was able co understand Picasso's 
tragic Spanish nature: the reverse side of the same coin. When 
she visited Spain she found there a natural cubism in the land- 
scape and in architecture 

One of the first serious reviews of her work was by Edith 
Sitwell. In 1932, as a rest from the labor of meditating about 
language, she wrote The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, which 
made her famous overnight. She found it “ restful and exciting ” 
to be a success. She did a lecture tour in the United States, as 
well as lecturing at Oxford and Cambridge, mostly about her 
writing. She was in France during both wars, and, shortly before 
her death in 1946, she published Wars [ Have Seen, in which 
she described conditions under the German occupation. Gertrude 
Stein has had an influence on the trend of modern literature, 
through such writers as Ernest Hemingway, and she is of historic 
importance in the evaluation of words. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


A program on December 7th of Shakespearian Scraps and 
Shavings, which also included a reading by the General Secretary 
and Mrs Diana Benn from Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon's No 
Bed for Bacon (by kind permission of Miss Brahms), as well as 
some Shavian comment on Shakespeare, was made memorable 
by a fine and generous reading go hour by Mr Abraham 
Sofaer from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Mr Sofaer has promised 
to repeat this reading on April 11th for our friends of The 
Sunday Shakespeare Society. 

One of our most enjoyable programs was a “ home-made’ 
Members’ Miscellany on March 26th, and it began with the 
General Secretary reading Shaw's correspondence with the boys 
of Rugby School on “ The Candida Secret,” as well as some notes 
by Eric Bentley on the same theme in his The Modern Theatre. 
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Miss Barbara Smoker spoke amusingly of the possible future 

identification" of GBS with GKC ( or possibly” added the 
General Secretary “ with Sir Winston Churchill’), and Mrs Joan 
Simpson, in a darkened room, read her own ghost story. The 
General Secretary read Mr W. Curtis-Atkinson’s reply in an 
Australian paper to some “ wrong answers” given by an eminent 
Australian essayist on Shaw's idea of the Superman, and after this 
Shaw's Corner was discussed and the meeting was adjourned for 
coffee. After the auctioning of a volume each of Shaw's Prefaces 
and Plays (resulting in a profit of about 30s.), Miss Toni Block 
read from the Shaw-Terry Correspondence, the General Secretary 
read a short article from The Young Writer, vol. 1, No. 3, “How 
To Commit Suicide,” by Mr Don Sutherland (who was present 
and decided not to do so after such a delightful reading), Mr Barry 
Walker read Shaw's reply to Frank Harris, as reprinted in Sixteen 
Self Sketches, and the General Secretary ended the program by 
reading and commenting on the subjects of Stage Censorship and 
the Menace of Managerial Monopoly in West End Theatreland 
(for Mr Woodrow Wyatt's illuminating speech on which see 
Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, March 10th, 1954) 
It was unanimously agreed in conclusion that we should have 
more of these delightful “ free-for-all” evenings (see Calendar 
of Meetings). 

At a November meeting of our New York Group ac Mr 
Dan Laurence’s, 5 of those present recorded their greetings and 
sent them to London—a most happy thought, certainly! The 
Group, under the capable and inspired direction of Mrs Vera 
Scriabine (who will be in London for our April and May meet- 
ings) seems to be flourishing, and has been meeting and dining 
regularly. The latest meeting, for which a much larger room 
had to be hired, promises to be the best attended to date (April 
3rd), and it will include readings, refreshments, and a talk on 
Shaw and the Actor. The Shaw Society of America itself also 
met at the end of March to hear Dr Archibald Henderson speak 
on “ Shaw and Shakespeare,” as well as to witness a performance 
of Village Wooing. New Yorkers need never feel the want of 
Shavian activities. 

POISON IN JEST 
Some Reflections on Satire and Parody 
In this degenerate age, when both Satire and Parody (not to 


mention the work of Bernard Shaw himself) seem to be a little 
out of season, we were cheered no end by the following paragraph 
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from lan Jack's excellent monograph on Pope, one of the most 
recent of the on-the-whole admirable British Council and Nat- 
ional Book League Writers and their Work series (Longmans, 
2s.): 

“One has only to remember Aristophanes, Cervantes, Swift, . 
and Jane Austen to acknowledge that the satiric impulse has been Press 
the inspiration of much of the world's greatest literature. Yet it Cum! 
remains true, perhaps because we are still in some respects the Mess 
heirs of the romantics, that critics are apt to let intrusive bio- Krue 
graphical and ethical considerations confuse them in their attempt ; 
at assessing satiric writings. In its most naive form the objection main 
to satire seems to be an objection to grumbling, and the only mode 
answer to it is that man has a great deal to grumble about. Before Chek 
the Fall there was no satire, because there was no need of it: 
anyone who still feels that there is nothing to cry out against in Ss & 
life will find satire little to his taste. Satire is born of the im- but | 

ulse to protest: it is protest become art. If Voltaire and Swift into 

Rad never lost their tempers, the world would have been an im- intel 

measurably poorer place.’ ' 

man 

And speaking at Oxford of Parody (which even Oscar Wilde the 1 

defined as “the tribute which mediocrity pays to genius”), that the 

| satirical rogue, Allan M. Laing, summarizes himself as follows: mucl 

’ Parody, | regret to say, is not popular. The parodist is too for 
often classed with the rude little boy who cocks snooks at his Shav 
elders and betters; with the disgruntled theatregoer cat-calling 
from the gallery; and with the literary hooligan scribbling im- siVEt 
proprieties in the halls of Parnassus. Even the parodists them- altog 
selves are not without qualms of conscience. Did not Sir John 
Squire, one of the cleverest and most amusing of living parodists, bl 
call his Tricks of the Trade ‘ these final essays in a not wholly anne 
admirable art?’ Curiously enough, the class from which the least stres 
volume of complaint comes is the victims themselves, who have tion. 
by far the best reasons for hating the parodist. Poets and writers, 
it seems, are just like the rest of us: they'd rather be kicked than corr 
ignored ; and it is not to be denied that to be parodied, even if it soul. 
means a kick in the literary pants, is recognition of a sort. It TS. 
implies a distinctive style in the victim, and every writer knows h 
that to have achieved a distinctive style is to be half-way on the | Sus 
road to fame. To realize that there is someone sensible enough of and 

j your literary mannerisms to parody them is flattery far from Wil 
mh subtle. That is why the victim loves and even encourages his Se 
e tormentor. The same reason, of course, accounts for the pleasure uy 
ae the caricaturist’s victim finds in the most ferociously libellous sup 

picture of himself. It explains the willingness of music-hall stars cffe 
to allow themselves to be mercilessly guyed by impersonators ae 


Caricature and impersonation alike imply a personality—a possess- 
ion we should all like to think our own, but which is not apparent | Kru 
except in the few. Parody, too, has a kind of personality to work stru 
on—a distinctive style, bad or good. In fact, parody, like imita- 

tion, might be described as the sincerest form of flattery, though om 
that is not always, or even usually, the parodist’s intention...” | Fer; 
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ABYSMAL REFLECTIONS 


by THOMAS MENDIP 


In ” Modernism” in Modern Drama (Cornell University 
Press, 1953, $2.75; published in England, 1954, by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege for the Oxford University Press at 18s.), based on six 
Messenger Lectures given at Cornell in 1952, Joseph Wood 
Krutch advances what seems to me a very shaky thesis, though he 
maintains it interestingly enough. It is that the leaders of the 
modern dramatic movement, notably Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, 
Chekhov, and Pirandello, in advocating a break with the past and 
its absolute values, have led us not towards a great good place 
but into some sort of sterile waste land, not across an abyss but 
into it, not towards “a bright future, but to something like 
intellectual and moral paralysis.” In this gloomy theatrical no 
man's land, “ man tends to become less a creature of reason than 
the victim of obsessions, fixations, delusions, and perversions “— 
the wretched thing that Strindberg among others has done so 
much to make him. Ibsenically uncertain of truth, there is little 
for him to do, cheered only perhaps by a sort of senseless 
Shavianly optimistic despair, but to wait with Chekhovian pas- 
sivity for the final Pirandellian extinguishment of his personality 
altogether. 

The fact is that Mr Krutch, in looking for certain indubi- 
table “ sinister implications” in these great modern writers, has 
stressed the negative aspect of their writings out of all propor- 
tion, and he falls into the cardinal error of supposing that the 
corruption of which they write has entered utterly into their own 
souls. Looking for salvation among later dramatists, such as 
TS. Eliot, with his " stress upon continuity and tradition,” and 
such prominent younger American dramatists as Arthur Miller 
and Tennessee Williams, he quotes a supposed comment by 
Williams on the significance of his own work: “It means that 
if you do not watch out the apes will take over.” This is only 
supposed comment from Williams, but it may be said to be in 
effect what most of the great dramatists whom Mr Krutch indicts 
actually did say in most of their major work. And none of Mr 
Krutch’s bright young things can be said to be any more con- 
structively cheerful than those of whom Mr Francis Fergusson, 
curiously enough, has recently called them the “ heirs.” In fact, 
Fergusson goes so far as to describe Miller and Williams as “ of 
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limited interest,” as they “are adding footnotes to Chekhov or 
Ibsen, rather than beginning something new and different.” 

Besides, if “ Ibsen did deny that any truth is permanent or 
absolute,” if “Strindberg did assert that the conflicts within 
human nature are unresolvable,” if “Shaw does maintain that 
man, both as he is and as for a long time he is likely to be, cannot 
solve his problems because he is not intelligent or virtuous 
enough to do so,” if “ Pirandello does imply both that appear- 
ance is indistinguishable from reality and that if we fall back 
upon any determination to be ‘true to ourselves, to take refuge 
in the integrity of our own cgo, we are putting our faith in 
something which does not exist ’’—if they believed all these 
things fervently and sincerely, were they not right to proclaim 
so against all the cock-eyed optimists of all the world? The 
Bible of Modernism is not to be read all in one of its chapters 
only, and Shaw at any rate, as our author points out, “ wears his 
rue with a difference.” In fact, | cannot help thinking that 
Shaw, whom Mr Krutch has set up as one of his “ Aunt Sallies,” 
is the man that he is actually looking for. Because, although 
with Ibsen Shaw may have regarded all truths, even their own, 
as partial and relative, he was at least advocating a catholic 
“ transvaluation of values “—a new morality, dangerous perhaps 
to established manners and customs, but one by which men might 
live. Mr Krutch approvingly quotes O'Neill's statement that 
he was “interested in nothing but the relation of man to God,” 
even though by “God” O'Neill may have meant “ whatever in 
the universe may be outside of and larger than man’s self.” Well, 
whatever does Mr Krutch think Ibsen, Chekhov, Pirandello, 
Strindberg even, above all Shaw, were chiefly interested in? No: 
Mr Krutch has dug his own gulf and fallen into it 

Nevertheless, he has many interesting things to say of his 
different dramatists, as might be expected of so experienced and 
travelled a dramatic critic, and of Shaw himself he writes chat 
he “ has at one time or another propounded the parts of what is 
propably the most inclusive body of doctrine since Thomas 
Aquinas.” Some of us might not even dispute his thesis where 
Shaw is concerned that © optimist though he was and in a sense 
professed to remain, he also ran into increasing difficulties and 
ended with a view of the future not very attractive to most of us.” 
Burt this does not invalidate the main body of his doctrine, nor 
make him responsible for the possible gloominess of that future. 
If he and the others chose, as Sean O'Casey did, “ to tell what he 


believed to be the truth, and the truth was, as we moderns have so l} 
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often found it, ugly,” it war their cruth: they were brave enough 
to face it. The “ dilemma and despair” were not theirs so much 
as something they were trying to help us escape from by showing 
us ourselves as we so very largely are 


BAD HABITS 
by JOSEPH CUTHBERTSON 


Acting,” wrote GBS of Irving's performance” at The 
Royal Institution, " is the one thing that ts intolerable in a lec- 
turer. Even on the stage it is a habit that only the finest actors 
get rid of completely.” Nothing, however, could be more what 
is generally construed as unactorlike than the humility of the 
actor when he puts pen to paper. Louis Jouvet in his 
Témoignages sur le théatre aus of the strange irony of the 
actor, born to speak yet unable to speak for himself.“ C'est qu'il 
ne le fait que pour le compte des autres . . . Sa nature et sa 
vocation sont d'etre vide et creux, disponible, accessible, vacant, 
habitable.” Even Sir John Martin-Harvey, disciple of Sir Henry 
Irving, declares in an essay: “ The art | follow is something of a 
mystery to me,” and quotes Garrick: “I pronounce that the 
greatest strokes of genius have been unknown to the actor him- 
self, cill circumstances and warmth of the scene have sprung the 
mine, as much to his own surprise as that of the audience.” Now 
comes Mr Michael Redgrave, in The Actor's Ways and Means 
(Heinemann, 1953, 10s. 6d. ; $1'2), modestly proclaiming that 
he has nothing to offer but “a personal temporary valuation, 
something that can at best only be called an attitude.” Quoting 
Hamlet's “ The players will cell all,’ Mr Redgrave adds: “ This 
player, even if he knew, would nor tell. Not all,” and describes 
his own acquaintance with the theory of acting as “a prolonged 
liaison, little or nothing more.” Nevertheless, in the four 
Rockefeller Foundation Lectures delivered in the Department of 
Drama at Bristol University that go to make up this book, he 
manages to give a vivid impression of the care and thought, the 
wide reading and the hard work, that are essential to the modern 
actor if he is to stand out for long from the ranks of the ever 
increasing number of goodlooking cornerboys that invade 
theatreland every year—not to mention the hordes of young 
women “ beautified by having their eyebrows plucked out and 
replaced by artificial ones more artistically designed and situated " 
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(though for these the screen has become the happy hunting- hero's 
: ground). The Play of Ideas calls for actors with ideas (some of Sir N 
their own, at any rate) ; hence for the lack of them so many poor the t 
rformances of Shaw—a brainy producer to dictate his own authe 
ideas is not sufficient. Mr. Redgrave himself speaks of the prove 
danger of an autocratic producer, and is all for the Stanislavsky migh 
ideal of teamwork: neither star nor actor nor star producer is the € 
desirable. He has much of interest to say of the Stanislavsky the v 
Method itself, of the difference between the personality actor and Bent 
the true comédien, of “ Pure Theatre” and the relative importance Hall, 
of mime and speech, of the relation in the actor's spiritual make- celles 
up between sensibility and understanding, and of the actor's verse 
£4 attitude towards his audience. There has been too much “ the Os. : 
a customer is always right” kowtowing towards audiences (vide here 
2 Johnson's famous lines), and Mr Redgrave points out that " it is caug 
4 a fallacy to believe . . . that the audience is ipso facto of assistance read 
sf to the actor.” Sir John Martin-Harvey spoke feelingly on the | im 
a duties of an audience—duties of which both lecture and theatre Acros 
‘4 audiences in this country are all too little aware, largely because ton's 
they have not been educated to them—and always insisted that own 
an audience gets the acting it deserves bata: 
- It is a great pity we do not see Mr Redgrave more in Shaw thin 
7. plays, as he speaks sympathetically of the Shavian drama, adding anci 
in a note that Shaw “even contrived to write his plays so that WwW 
they were what we call ‘ actor-proof.’ It is very difficult to alter does 
Shaw's intentions in performance (though | hasten to add this mas' 
i does not mean they are easy to perform).” Cyre 
2 The average actor may not be highly intelligent, buc as Mr mer 
Redgrave suggests he will go on talking abour acting till “ the 
4 worms are in his heart.’ We are not likely to grow tired of 
¥ listening to this far more than average actor, either in lecture-hall 
oe or theatre, and he certainly should not be discouraged by what a 
famous producer has said in a snooty Third Programme broad- prov 
cast about him and other actors trying to analyze what for them fish, 
should be unanalyzable. Their pretensions in this way are far Mo 
too modest as it is—though perhaps one can understand some Yor 
producers preferring it so. . . dan 
cou 
Mr Cuthbertson also writes: One turns naturally enough | able 
from the Art of Acting to what Eric Bentley has called that tine 
“ superior melodrama,” Cyrano de Bergerac, both parts of whose val 
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hero's soul, the tragic and the comic, were thought unlikely by 
Sir Max Beerbohn ever to be embodied in the same actor, and 
the translation of which into English was thought by the same 
author to be absurd. On both counts Max has been firmly dis- 
proved ; at least once as to the acting by Sir Ralph Richardson's 
mighty performance in Tyrone Guthrie's exciting production for 
the Old Vic, and twice as to the rendering into English. After 
the witty rhyming version of Humbert Wolfe, included by Eric 
Bentley in his critical anthology, The Play (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1951) comes the publication by Heinemann, in their ex- 
cellent and growing Drama Library, of the Brian Hooker blank 
verse adaptation actually used in the Guthrie production (1953, 
6s.; $1). Both versions have their particular charms—though 
here Max could well have been right: Hooker's has, perhaps, 
caught better the tragic soul, Wolfe's the comic. Both are — 
read with enjoyment—and should be, for comparison—though 
| imagine that the Wolfe would be the more difhcult to put 
across on the stage, and both call vividly to mind G. K. Chester- 
ton's effective analogy of Shaw's platform manner with Cyrano’'s 
own first dramatic entrance: “les bras crossés, le feutre en 
bataille, la moustache hérissée, le nez terrible.” In fact one can 
think of all three, GKC, GBS, and Cyrano, fighting the same 
ancient enemies and each carrying triumphant his white plume. 

What's that you say? Hopeless?—Why, very well: But a man 
does not fight merely to win!” Among so many dramatic un- 
masterpieces of the nineteenth century, Edmond Rostand’s 
Cyrano emerges as a theatrical masterpiece not without literary 
merit. Like its hero, it most definitely has panache. 


STINKING FISH 


Julius Baker, one of our younger critics, writes : An old 
proverb would have it that the fishmonger does not cry stinking 
fish, but in asking Louis Kronenberger to pen a foreword to their 
Modern Library edition of Four Plays by Bernard Shaw (New 
York: Random House, 1953, $1.25) the publishers are in grave 
danger of having their wouldbe new purchasers of Shaw dis- 
couraged at the outset. True it is that Mr Kronenberger does 
concede the author “ some two dozen plays still worth our atten- 
tion ; one or two novels deserving a glance ; a collection of nota- 
able prefaces ; the finest journalistic drama criticism and the 
finest journalistic music criticism known to me in English ; some 
valuable literary criticism ; a number of stimulating treatises ; 
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any number of fascinating letters; and even some pronounce- {| gladly 
ments scribbled on postcards and paradoxes sent by cable,” and | hoped 
one might think one could hardly well ask for more than this, to cul 
bute Mr Kronenberger has already been quick to point out that he praise 
thinks “it would be unwise to claim that Shaw, dramatically d 
speaking, was anything much more than a continent in size and Prote: 
a onniive tumult in energy,” and that “it would be unwise to img, a 
insist that he was also a great cathedral or holy place to worship iNsciel 
> in ; Of a mountain-top to survey the world from ; or even entirely 
a human being like you and me” (let Mr K. speak for himself) gener 
Not even the continent is " everywhere enjoyable in its diversity.” Marc 
Mr Kronenberger has a few kind words = Shaw, but on the OO ce 
whole he views him with a distrust worthy of an English Uni- The 
. versity don. He is, of course, entitled to his opinions, but | Pleas 
eo should have thought that the preface to a good cheap edition of 0 ce 
Shaw's own writings was hardly the place for them. Somethin Wc 
less biased (in any direction) was called for. The texe iesell The | 
which includes Candida, Caesar and Cleopatra, the ordinary stage 7 
; version of Pygmalion, and Hearthreak House complete with Valk 
‘ Shaw's Preface, is all very nicely printed, though | prefer the mene 
b English Standard Edition style of printing the characters’ names dene 
iy in small block capitals to the present one of using italics for enqu 
‘ them the same as tor the stage Fee lg It would be useful if are | 
in all editions of plays the act number were printed at the top of view 
the page. In Candida the subtitle A Mystery is omitted and, as men 
a matter of interest, in Pygmalion Higgins's final curtain line is: conv 
“Oh, don't bother. She'll buy em all right enough. Goodbye,” some 
and not the film version edition one of “ Nonsense: she's going Shav 
to marry Freddy... In spite of its introductory matter, this 

handy cheap edition of four plays from three of the author's are 

most vital periods will no doubt serve pleasantly to introduce title 

him into an even greater number of American homes. $2.5 
LITERARY SURVEY ec 
by JOHN TARLETON cack 
E Geoffrey Handley-Taylor has now completed his good work The 
on the Literary, Debating and Dialect Societies of Great Britain, Shay 
Ireland and France by issuing Section V, which comprises a civi 
supplementary directory of existing and dissolved Societies, to- thea 
, gether with a Statistical Analysis that reveals that over a thousand biog 
such societies exist (in Great Britain and Ireland). The new 
Section is distributed by Hinrichsen Edition, and this Society will pub 
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gladly supply copies post free at 3s. 6d. or 50 cents. It is to be 
hoped that something will be done to make it financially possible 
to cumulate and perpetuate the results of Mr Handley-Taylor's 
praiseworthy efforts (made not without cost to himself) 

An entry for this Society, under “Learned Societies and 
Professional Associations,” also appears in The World of Learn- 
ing, a comprehensive guide to educational, scientific, and cultural 
institutions in all parts of the world (Europa, leather, £5 ; $15). 

Penguin Books have recently published a most excellent 
general introduction to The Literature of the United States, by 
Marcus Cunliffe. We shall be pleased to supply for 3s. 9d. or 
60 cents. The following Shaw “Penguins” are also available : 
The Black Girl in Search of God, Man and Superman, Plays 
Pleasant, Plays Unpleasant, Three Plays for Puritans (2s. 9d. ; 
50 cents each); Pygmalion, Major Barbara, Saint Joan, (2s. 3d. ; 
10 cents each), and The Doctor's Dilemma (\s. 9d. ; 30 cents). 
The prices quoted include postage 

James Sutherland, the editor of The Oxford Book of English 
Talk (Oxford University Press, 1953, 18s. ; $22) is to be com- 
mended for including © Authors at Play,” extracts from the evi- 
dence given before the Joint Select Committee set up in 1909 to 
enquire into the Censorship of Stage Plays. The authors quoted 
are Shaw, Walkley, and Chesterton. They and others inter- 
viewed “lived up to their reputation, and perhaps no govern- 
ment report has ever contained so much wit and so much un- 
conventional criticism.” Quite: so why isn't it reprinted by 
somebody? We ourselves hope at some time to be able to quote 
Shaw's evidence in full 

Shaw's letters to his one-time literary agent, Golding Bright, 
are to be published soon by Messrs. James Barrie under the 
tide: Bernard Shaw: History of his Plays, 1894-1928 (15s. ; 
$2.30). 

Dr Archibald Henderson is about to begin the final drafting 
of his Shaw biography, which will appear both as a double 
volume de luxe edition and a single volume ordinary edition, 
cach with about a thousand pages in all and lavishly illustrated. 
There will be an extended appendix dealing with the impact of 
Shaw's life, writings, and philosophy upon the peoples of all 
civilized countries, particularly in the fields of drama and the 
theatre. Dr Henderson writes: “My materials for the Shaw 
biography are superb. | have had a wonderful windfall in having 
access to Shaw's most important correspondence (entirely un- 
published), which will be for the first time disclosed to the 
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public in the biography | am now preparing. | have correspon- 
ded with scholars, dramatic museums, and American diplomatic 
officers in all civilized countries, and have thus acquired a mag- 
nificent collection of playbills, programs, and photographs of 
actors and actresses in many countries. | have access here to my 
own immense collection of Shaviana (collected over half a cen- 
tury), as well as the Shaw Collection in the University of North 
Carolina Library, which is by long odds the richest and most 
comprehensive extant. 


Dr R. F. Rattray writes: In the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, entitled for short PMLA, for 
March, 1954, appears an article on " Bernard Shaw, Philosopher “ 
by Professor Arthur Nethercot of Northwestern University, 
Illinois. He has made an exhaustive inventory of the various 
allusions to philosophers in Shaw's works and linked them to- 
gether in a mainly chronological narrative. This in itself is 
useful ; and Professor Nethercot has achieved an excellent state- 
ment of Shaw's Creative Evolution as “ the doctrine that some- 
thing innate in life itself makes itself strive for self-betterment, 
though this Life Force is not omniscient or omnipotent ; its 
method is a sort of trial-and-error, perhaps, but eventually its 
groping experiments will attain its end, the escape from matter 
and the realisation of pure mind and spirit.” (It is a very curious 
face that this was the very doctrine expounded by Tyndall in his 
famous Presidential Address to the British Association in Belfast 
in 1874, alchough this address has nearly always been referred to, 
as it is in Professor Nethercot’'s article, as that of a “ materialistic, 
mechanistic physicist.” 

There is a slip in describing the Vedanta as a book and surely 
it was not Shaw's intention that “in Amdrocles the Lion and 
Ferrovius represent the physical strength and power which form 
the proper supplement to the spiritual and humane strength of 
Androcles.” 

With all the respect duc to Professor Nethercot, Shaw never 

retended to have studied philosophy academically, and indeed, 
like Budler, he regarded academic training as largely a process of 
dulling the mind. The fact is that Shaw, in his philosophy as in 
his other distinctive lines, was a natural genius. There is no 
need to worry about the apostolic succession: nearly all the 
people can be fooled for a time, but the Remnant or Leaven will 
see tO it. 
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Professor Jacques Barzun, who has also just published a 
critical estimate of American cultural values, God's Country and 
Mine (Little, Brown ; $5), has been responsible for the huge task 
of editing the Columbia Bicentennial Editions and Studies, 
rwelve volumes exemplifying the current scholarship of members 
of the Columbia University faculty and published as part of the 
Bicentennial celebrations. His own special contribution to the 
series has been New Letters of Berlioz (Columbia University 
Press and Oxford University Press; $4.50), an epistolary bio- 
graphy of the great musician whom he has already created 
voluminously in Berlioz and the Romantic Century. The latest 
book contains also the French text, comments, and an introduc- 
tion. Nor is this all: Professor Barzun, who recently wrote of 
the dangers of “ traducing ” in Partisan Review, where he tells us 
that for many years he himself had “toyed with the idea of 
putting Flaubert’s Dictionnaire des Idées Recues into English, 
and in moments of leisure | had filled a notebook with scraps of 
those terse and baffling definitions,” has now had this translation, 
with introduction and notes, published by New Directions 
(Norfolk, Connecticut, 1954; $2). He has entitled it The 
Dictionary of Accepted Ideas. Flaubert certainly found a very 
pretty way pour épater le bourgeois .. . 

Professor Eric Bentley, who has been lecturing since 1952 
on modern and Elizabethan drama at Columbia University, in 
February gave the Whietall Lecture on Drama at the Library of 
Congress. His In Search of Theater is one of the choices recently 
offered by Readers’ Subscription, the distinguished American 
book club, and his edition and translation of Pirandello’s Right 
‘ou Are is one of the Columbia Bicentennial Editions mentioned 
above. Professor Bentley suggests that we print as an appendix 
to our recent discussion on “ Shaw's Women and the Truth about 
Candida” (see The Shavian, no. 1) the following letter from 
Shaw to some one at an American college. It is dated 1900 and 
quoted in Richard Burton's Bernard Shaw: the Man and the 
Mask: 

In Candida the poet begins by pursuing happiness with a 
beloved woman as the object of his life. When at last under the 
stress of a Most moving situation she paints for him a convincing 
picture of what that happiness is, he sees at once that such happi- 
ness could never fulfil his destiny. ‘I no longer desire happiness 
—life is nobler than that. Our, then, into the night with me. 
That is, out of this stuffy little nest of happiness and sentiment 
into the grandeur, the majesty, the holiness that night means to 


me the poet. Candida and Morell do not understand this. Neither 
did you, eh?” 
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A longer letter in similar terms, though couched more 
humorously, to the boys of Rugby School was quoted in George 
A. Riding’s article on “ The Candida Secret” in The Spectator, 
November 17th, 1950. 


THE NEW IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


The General Editor's Preface to the Columbia Bicentennial 
Editions and Studies (Columbia University Press, 1954); re- 
printed with congratulations and good wishes to Columbia and 
with grateful acknowledgements to the General Editor (Pro- 
fessor Jacques Barzun) 


The modern university has become a great engine of public 
service. Its faculty of Science is expected to work for our health, 
comfort, and defence. Its faculty of Arts is supposed to delight 
us with plays and exhibits and to provide us with critical opin- 
ions, if not to lead in community singing. And its faculty of 
Political Science is called on to advise government and laity on 
the pressing problems of the hour. It is unquestionably right 
that the twentieth-century university should play this practical 
role. 

But this conspicuous discharge of social duties has the effect 
of obscuring from the public—and sometimes from itself—the 
university's primary task, the fundamental work upon which all 
the other services depend. That primary task, that fundamental 
work, is Scholarship. In the laboratary this is called pure 
science: in the study and the classroom, it is research and teach- 
ing. For teaching no less than research demands original thought, 
and addressing students is equally a form of publication. What- 
ever the form or the medium, the university's power to serve 
the public presupposes the continuity of scholarship ; and this 
in turn implies its encouragement. By its policy, a university 
may favor or hinder the birth of new truth. This is the whole 
meaning of the age-old struggle for academic freedom, not to 
mention the age-old myth of academic retreat from the noisy 
world. 

Since these conditions of freedom constitute the main theme 
of Columbia University's Bicentennial celebration, and since the 
University has long been engaged in enterprises of public 
moment, it was doubly fitting that recognition be given to the 
activity that enlarges the world’s “access to knowledge ” 
Accordingly, the Trustees of the University and the Directors of 
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its Press decided to signalize the 200th year of Columbia's ex- 
istence by publishing some samples of its current scholarship. 
A full representation was impossible: limitations of time and 
space exercised an arbitrary choice. Yet the Bicentennial 
Editions and Studies . . . disclose the variety of products that 
come into being on the campus of a large university within a 
chosen year. From papyrology to the determination of mole- 
cular weights, and from the state's industrial relations to the 
the study of an artist's or poet's work in its progress towards 
perfection, scholarship exemplifies the meaning of free activity, 
and seeks no other justification than the value of its fruits. 


THEATRE ARTS 


by RIGDUM FUNNIDOS 


The Spring number of Drama (British Drama League ; 
ls. 6d. or by membership) contains not only a review of the 
London production of Pygmalion (which concluded its run at the 
beginning of April) but also a highly interesting account by Mr 
John Fernald of “ Russian Theatre Now,” in which he tells us, 
speaking of the high standard of plays presented: “ There were 
at least three Shakespeare plays running and four by Chekhov ; 
the names of Tolstoy, Gogol, Shaw, Dickens and Gorki domina- 
ted the playbills.” Mr Fernald visited both Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, and writes: “Pygmalion was on when | returned to 
Moscow. It was a refreshing production and most recognisably 
faithful to the author. All the usual laughs were there, including 
the delighted roars of laughter and applause for Eliza's famous 
exit line. Be it noted, Shaw's ‘toff’ characters were not ex- 
aggerated but played with observant realism and integrity.” In 
fact, Mr Fernald adds that “ The word ‘ integrity’ comes con- 
stantly to mind when watching Russian acting,” which according 
to the writer is, rather than production iesclle the great thing in 
the Russian theatre today. 

Lieutenant Mike Garvey tells us that the December produc- 
tion of Androcles and the Lion by the Bishop's Waltham County 
Mixed School at Bishop's Waltham, Southampton, in the Roman 
Catholic Priory Hall attracted full houses at both performances, 
ind that Miss Joan Drakeley gave a most excellent performance 
is Lavinia. Mr S. J}. Bailey was the producer, and he and the 
School (and the Holy Fathers) are to be congratulated. 

During 1952/3, seven of the ewenty members of the Little 
Theatre Guild of Great Britain presented plays by Shaw. These 
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were the Bradford Civic Playhouse (The Philanderer), the High- 
bury Theatre Centre at Sutton Coldfield (Heartbreak House), 
Leicester Drama Society (Man and Superman), the Madder- 
market, Norwich (Arms and the Man), the Newport Playgoers 
Society (The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet and The Six of 
Calais), the Stockport Garrick Society (Saint Joan), and the 
Wigan Little Theatre (Village Wooing). Stockport Garrick has 
since produced Getting Married. 

In December, for its first Shaw Festival, Hofstra College on 
Long Island staged three performances of Heartbreak House ; a 
large exhibit prepared by our own Dan Laurence of first editions, 
correspondence, pictures, programs, and so on ; a symposium on 
Shaw as Playwright; and a lecture on Shaw and Television in 
the United States (where they would like to have more Shaw on 
television but cannot owing to commercial time limitations). 

The Taverners (Poetry and Plays in Pubs) are this season 
presenting The Man of Destiny and Village Wooing in various 
hostelries. Those (if any) who don't enjoy the plays can blame 
it onto the author's teetotalism . . . 

Theatre Royal, Stratford (in East London), billed its March 
production of The Devil's Disciple as * a Thrilling Melodrama, 
full of blood and guts, containing something for everybody, and 
that little bit of Shaw which makes all the difference.” The 
subsequent production was The Fire-Eaters. 

The Saturday public performances at the National Film 
Theatre (South Bank) on May 15th and 22nd will be of 
Pygmalion and on May 29th and June 6th of Major Barbara 
(which is also the chief feature in a junior film show on “ Women 
of Our Time” on April 29th). Fuller particulars of the Nat- 
ional Film Theatre may be obtained from the British Film In- 
stitute. It would be interesting, for comparison's sake, if these 
Saturday performances were to continue with Caesar and 
Cleopatra and Androcles and the Lion, as well as, perhaps, with 
the much earlier Shaw films of How He Lied to Her Husband 
and Arms and the Man. \t does not seem that Androcles and 
the Lion is to be generally released in the normal way. Further 
hard things have been said of this film by Professor E. |. West of 
Colorado in his October article, “ Hollywood and Mr. Shaw: 
Some Reflections on Shavian Drama-into-Cinema,” in the Eda 
cational Theatre Journal, in which he enquires into why Holly- 
wood should concentrate on the “Colossal,” Spectacle, and 
Romance: “Does Hollywood not trust audiences to ‘take ' 
Shaw?" Professor West concludes that “the first piece of 
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Hollywood-film-Shaviana bodes no high hopes for ‘all his other 
plays in the same medium.” 
The Hedgerow Theatre in Moylan-Rose Valley, near Phila- 
delphia, once commended by Bernard Shaw, was the subject of an 
rticle by Mr Felix Grendon in The Nation, August 22nd, 1953 
Each July they hold an annual Shaw Festival, which is the 
crowning point of their year's hard work,” and last autumn their 
repertory included cight plays, four of which were by Shaw— 
Man and Superman being staged in its entirety, with a light 
upper provided at 11.30! Hedgerow, founded by Jasper 
Deeter, is a communal enterprise and “a native institution that 
Americans will yet boast of” 


ALL OVER THE PLACE 


with THOMAS MENDIP 

Professor A. H. Nethercot, in his essay in PMLA on “ Bernard 

Shaw, Philosopher” (reviewed in this issue), describes Shaw as 
the artist-philosopher-prophet-biologist—a truly protean, dumb- 
founding man,” but concludes with these words: “ Against all 
discouragement and despite his failure to make any notable con- 
verts, Shaw persisted in proclaiming that Creative Evolution, to 
which he had attempted to give a mythology and an iconography 
in Back to Methuselah, was‘ the religion of the twentieth century ' 
nd the future. But Lamarck is dead. Butler is dead. Bergson 

dead. Shaw is dead. What militant disciple remains to carry 
the gospel to the gentiles?” Well, chat’s a challenge, right 
cnough ! 

An American correspondent has been disturbed by reports 
that “ while dying, Mr Shaw repented, confessed, made his final 
appeal co |.C., or whatever religious people do when in that 
condition . Did he actually repent?” He has been assured 
that Shaw certainly did not repent, not having anything to repent 
of 

The arrival in London of Father Pierre was a reminder, if 
any were needed, that there are more practical ways of doing 
wood or " being religious" than rousing meetings to enthusiasm 
or putting up barrages of prayer. Certain pious substitutes for 
ice-skating in the London area (at a spot not far from the home 
of the General Secretary) have brought to mind what Shaw is 
rather loosely reported as having said of the advent of a previous 
American evangelist firm, that of Sankey and Moody: “If this 
sore of thing is religion, then thank God I am an atheist.” Or 
perhaps words of Mark Twain in Following the Equator: “ To be 
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good is to be noble ; but to show others how to be good is nobler 
and no trouble.” 

The advent of my friend Mr Rigdum Funnidos as a con- 
tributor to this journal reminds me of the curious fact chat there 
is a character of that name (no doubt an old English family one) 
in Henry Carey's delightful burlesque, Chrononhotonthologos, 
written in 1734 as an attack on the “ bloody-minded bombast” 2 
and “sublime balderdash” of some dramas of that and earlier s 
periods. According to the Oxford Companion to English 
Literature: “ Chrononhotonthologos is king of Queerummania, 
and two of the characters are Aldiborontiphoscophornio and 
Rigdum-Funnidos, names which Scott gave to James and John 
Ballantyne, on account of the pomposity of the one and cheer- 
fulness of the other.” The Captain's speech in the same play 1s i 
of dire topicality : iy 

“To arms! to arms! great Chrononhotonthologos ! 
The Antipodean powers from realms below, 
Have burst the solid entrails of the earth: 
Gushing such cataracts of forces forth, 

This world is too incopious to contain them 
A blazing bullet, bigger than the sun, 
Shot from a huge and monstrous culverin, 
Has laid your royal citadel in ashes.” 


THE SHAW SOCIETY 
its OBJECTS AND MEMBERSHIP TERMS: 
You must always let yourself think about everything. And 
you must think about everything as it is, not as it is talked 
about... We should never accept anything reverently until 
we have asked it a great many very searching questions. 

The Shaw Society, founded on July 26th, 1941, by Dr F. E. 
Loewenstein, exists to promote a wider and clearer understanding 
of Bernard Shaw's life and work, and to provide “a rallying 
point for the co-operation and education of kindred spirits and a 
forum for their irreconcilable controversies.” Full membership 
costs 15s. ($2) yearly, and includes the regular receipt of The 
Shavian and free admission at most mectings. Student member- 
ship at half this price is available to those under 22 giving their 
date of birth. Associate membership, which includes The Shavian 
but not free admission, costs 10s, 6d, ($19) yearly. American 
subscriptions may be sent in currency, by personal cheque (to 
which, however, a few cents should be added for bank clearance), 
or by money order. Other overseas applicants should consult a 
bank, post office, or journal agency. Donations towards a special 
fund for the enlargement and improvement of the Society's journal 
are gratefully welcome at any time. All applications and enquir- 
ies should be addressed to the General Secretary at 45 Steeplestone 
Close, London, N.18. 
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